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Preface 


In Ready About (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1959) I 
tried to share with others some of my cruising experi- 
ences, especially those along the coasts of Maine, Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. My last cruise in that area 
was in 1955. Since then such major cruises as I have 
taken have been in more distant seas such as the Baltic 
in 1955, the Aegean and Ionian in 1957, 1958 and 1961. 

Last summer, 1963, my major cruise was chiefly along 
the southern coast of Turkey which is rather out of the 
usual cruising track and is an area of exceptional historic, 
archaeologic and scenic interest, thus providing the ex- 
cuse for this little volume. _ 

It is meant neither as a cruising guide nor an archae- 
ological treatise but is merely an attempt to share in 
some measure my pleasure with friends and other travel- 
minded cruisers—be they seafaring or armchair. 


G. P. G. 
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Introduction 


SCALE is one key to the classic—a ratio between human 
beings and their surroundings which inspires without 
overawing, invites but not to easy effort. The buildings of 
the Acropolis owe part of their beauty to the rough hill 
that they crown, but the hill is not a mountain that 
dwarfs the buildings. With scale go the number and skill 
of the people involved. Only some one hundred and 
thirty men—including the architect, sculptors, and vari- 
ous kinds of craftsmen —are listed in one year as working 
on the Erechtheum. 

The charms of Aegean sailing prompt, not entirely in a 
roundabout way, such thouglits on the classic. The size 
of a boat in proportion to the steep circle of a rocky 
anchorage, the boat’s lines relatively to an ancient wall 
or theater half in ruin on a nearby slope, come most easily 
to mind when the setting, the boat, and the company are 
in scale. One would like to think that we might not have 
felt quite so at home if a memory had not survived of 
New England towns, also small, also wrested from rocky 
shores, also given to boats, to classical proportions in 
buildings, and to town meetings. Greece is much else be- 
sides another and sunlit New England, but it is that too. 
But free days in such a world rouse other thoughts than 
of the country’s and the civilization’s simple origins. 
Swimming of mornings and evenings in translucent 
water clear to thirty feet, the bright fish that Ianni, 
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Giorgo, and Philippo liked to catch, Mediterranean birds 
in the thorny bushes, cliffs, towering bare mountains, 
occasional vistas over silted river mouths into green but 
apparently deserted valleys, the expanse of blue sea un- 
der a cloudless sky, all seemed to bring back something 
like the youth of the world and, with it, one’s own youth. 
All this, to be sure, relates less to Greece and the 
Aegean than to their periphery from Rhodes eastward 
along the southern Turkish coast, a region where the 
scattered Greek colonies of early times were soon ab- 
sorbed by native peoples. The country would no doubt 
have looked different from the land, but for us it fell into 
two parts: the mountainous Lycian coast stretching un- 
der the great Taurus Range three days sail eastward and 
northward around the Chelidonian Point, then the wide | 
and fertile Pamphylian plain inland from Antalya. The 
coast under the Taurus was the more romantic, and 
Peabo describes its beauty and our astonishment. The 
stark shore was mostly bare of woods; we passed only two 
or three villages and as few boats, yet no part lacked its 
history. East of the Bay of Fethiye, for example, two 
nearby sites could seem to frame Greek antiquity: the 
Xanthus River, whence Sarpedon, Glaucus, and Panda- 
rus set out for Troy and whither Sleep and Death, Homer 
says, carried Sarpedon back, and Patara, where, his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles completed, St. Paul took ship for 
Cyprus and Tyre and to his later imprisonment at Jeru- 
salem. Some thirteen centuries intervened between Troy 
and St. Paul, and in most of these the then wooded shore 
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must have teemed with life and the sea with sails. This 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean was at the center 
of civilization; then, as the center shifted, the present 
emptiness slowly descended. If Parkman and Audubon 
evoke the silence of North America before its settlement, 
this was the opposite: the silence at the end. In Pam- 
phylia, by contrast, the Taurus retreats some fifty miles 
inland, and buttelike hills, once the site of Greek cities, 
command a green and rolling plain now full of crops, 
herds of cattle and horses, families abroad with their 
animals, groves, streams, birds, and Roman ruins. The 
Turks evidently prefer life in the open to life indoors and, 
in such a country, one understands why. This was a 
region, not of the Greek beginnings, but of the Roman 
peace and opulence. Claude Lorrain might have painted 
the smiling classic landscape. Our return via Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, and Samos was beautiful and memorable, 
but these first days, partly because they were the first, 
chiefly through the grandeur of the country, remain 
indelible. 

We all felt that we made a lasting, if invisible, friend 
in Captain Francis Beaufort of the Royal Navy, whose 
route we were following a hundred and fifty-two years 
later. Peabo sets forth his many attainments and justly 
sings the praises of his book, which we came to know 
virtually by heart. We could all claim ties with him: Hod, 
Peabo, and Jimmy with his navigation, George and John 
with his youthful energy, I with his classicizing, and all 
of us, we hope, with his curiosity and sense of adventure. 


Peal 


Though on duty bound and though cheered in idle mo- 
ments by malmsey rather than by ouzo, he clearly en- 
joyed himself as much as we did. His spirit, we thought, 
found particular affinity in Peabo who, if he were not to 
dedicate this book to the matchless Hod, might have 
inscribed it to his spiritual friend, the talented Captain. 


Joun FINLEY 
Eliot House, Harvard University 
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Turkish Delight 


I AM sure it was Hod who first made the suggestion 
to Jim and me that this time we cruise along the 
south coast of Turkey, taking our departure from Rhodes. 
Hod is Horace W. Fuller, an old but younger friend, 
whose schooner Aegean and ketch Velila Jim and I had 
chartered with friends in Grecian waters on three pre- 
vious occasions. Hod’s adventures over the years (espe- 
cially during World War II) by sea, land and air have 
been of an almost legendary character. His knowledge of 
Grecian waters and his seamanship are unique. 

Jim is James J. Minot, an old and dear friend, a former 
partner of mine, and a cruising companion in many places 
for many years. Such is Jim’s explosive enthusiasm, vari- 
ety of interests, and keenness of mind that there is seldom 
a dull moment with him around. 

We jumped at the suggestion of the south coast of 
Turkey for not only would a cruise along it be out of the 
ordinary, but the fact that it must reek with sites of 
ancient cities appealed to our increasing interest in ar- 
chaeology and ancient history stimulated by our previous 
cruises in Grecian waters. 

As for shipmates we wanted them to be congenial, in- 
telligent and stimulating. We were fortunate in our choice 
and that they accepted. They were: John H. Finley (like 
Hod, an old but younger friend), Professor of Classics at 
Harvard, who has been Master of Eliot House for over 
twenty years; George G. Herrick, my grandson, and his 
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great friend and classmate, John C. Wilmerding, Jr., a 
friend of mine also. Georgie, after graduating magna 
cum laude from Harvard, had spent two years at Balliol 
College, Oxford, and had just finished a year at the 
Harvard Business School. John also graduated from Har- 
vard with distinction and had just completed his third 
year in the Graduate School studying for a Ph.D. in Fine 
Arts. All, in my opinion, were blessed with the most 
important asset of all: congeniality. 

I was confident that Jim would thoroughly enjoy their 
company and vice versa and so it proved, for in spite of 
our discrepancy in ages the group could not have been 
more congenial had we all been born on the same day. 

Our plan was to meet in Rhodes in time to set sail on 
August 5. This we accomplished by various routes and 
were all on board before it was noon. As soon as Hod 
completed the trying task of getting our passports and 
his ship’s papers cleared for Turkey we were off. By then 
it was too late in the day to head for the Turkish coast so 
we decided to anchor in some nearby cove. We sailed 
along the shore to the eastward and found just the spot 
—a small cove, well protected from the prevailing wind 
and near some therapeutic springs, which I speak of as 
a matter of general interest, not because they were of 
any particular interest to us. No sooner had the anchor 
splashed than we indulged in some things which ap- 
pealed to us much more. A quick swim, ouzos on deck, a 
delicious lunch—fangri (one of the best of fishes), cold 
Rhodesian white wine (a specialty of Hod’s), tomato 
salad, cheese and coffee. After lunch, siestas. Then, read- 
ing, conversation, more swims, cocktails, more conversa- 
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tion, and dinner—one worthy of Velila and that is not 
faint praise! 

Smoking on deck in the moonlight we felt it was not 
foolish to have come all this way if this should be a har- 
binger of other rare moments yet to come. 

Before setting sail for the coast that allured us let me 
make use of two quotations, one from Bertrand Russell's 
Wisdom of the West, the other from Karamania by Capt. 
Francis Beaufort because they both shed light on what 
we were to see and feel. Speaking of Greece, Bertrand 
Russell writes: “. .. though it never could evolve a viable 
Panhellenic state, it conquered the land of Hellas, and to 
this day remains the framework of the civilization of the 
West.” Captain Beaufort says of this world: “It was 
colonized by that redundant population of Antient 
Greece, which had gradually spread over the rest of Asia 
Minor, and which had everywhere introduced the same 
splendid conceptions, the same superiority in the arts, 
that had immortalized the parent country: it was once 
the seat of learning and riches, and the theater of some of 
the most celebrated events that history unfolds: it was 
signalized by the exploits of Cyrus and Alexander: and 
was dignified by the birth and by the labours, of the 
illustrious apostle of the Gentiles.” 

It also seems not untimely to make mention here of 
some of the books and their authors that we found most 
interesting and helpful, and to which we frequently re- 
ferred during our trip. 

Karamania stands on a pinnacle. It is a source book for 
all subsequent writers. We regarded it as our Bible and 
guide, by land and by sea. The author was a man of amaz- 
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ing talents as seaman, cartographer, classical scholar, 
archaeologist and gifted writer. His scale for indicating 
wind velocity, known as the Beaufort scale, is still the 
standard for seamen in all parts of the world; his chart of 
the Caramanian coast, with few changes, was the only 
one we had to rely on. The book concerns his adventures 
and discoveries while charting the coast (circa 1811). 
Whenever he found “antient” ruins he noted them on the 
chart and gave both learned and lively descriptions of 
them. 

It is hard to choose which of our other books we con- 
sidered the next most interesting and helpful. The choice 
I think lies between Europa Minor by Lord Kinross 
(Patrick Balfour) and The Sea of Icarus by Goran Schildt. 
Alexander's Path and The Lycian Shore by Freya Stark, 
though in the running, remain a few paces behind the 
other two. I make no mention of books by ancient authors 
such as Strabo, Pausanius, Herodotus, Thucydides or 
Pliny; nor of the Acts of the Apostles; nor of nineteenth- 
century writers such as Fellows, Leake and Hamilton 
(not Edith Hamilton), who were all travelers in this area 
and whose books are sources from which much can be 
gleaned, for we did not have them ready at hand. 

In Europa Minor Lord Kinross takes one from Antioch 
to Istanbul, a coast which he has cruised in a small boat 
on several occasions and also has traveled by land. We 
found ourselves in many of the harbors he had visited and 
described. He writes well and with authority. The illus- 
trations are excellent and it has the advantage of being 
short enough to refer to easily. 

The Sea of Icarus is also a well-told account of a cruise 
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in a small yacht but in this instance all the way from 
Venice to Palmyra. As in his In the Wake of Ulyssus, 
Schildt reveals himself a pleasing and skillful narrator. 
The book has more substance than Europa Minor in that 
he pauses from time to time to philosophize in a most 
engaging way. He inquires, for instance, in considerable 
detail as to whether or not archaeologists and ruins are 
in some ways enemies. Schildt admits that some ruins, 
the Parthenon for example, gain by excavation and pres- 
ervation, but on the whole he inclines to the feeling that 
they lose something by being face lifted: “Ruins as such, 
therefore, have a value of their own, a value which can- 
not be summarily dismissed with the word romance. In 
that case our interest in art is also romantic, ruins are 
works of art created by the master Time to express his 
personality, his experience, his fantasy.” 

Freya Stark is a well-known traveler in the Middle East 
and the author of many books pertaining thereto. Need- 
less to say she writes well and knows whereof she writes; 
the only trouble is she seems to assume her readers are 
equally knowledgeable about ancient history. Perhaps 
they are, but I am not, and I therefore found myself some- 
what confused at times. This was particularly true of 
Alexander's Path which is, according to the jacket, 
~... her search for Alexander.” She goes through heavy 
travail to find him, and I think she does, but the path she 
describes soon had me bewildered and in only a few 
spots did our paths cross. In The Lycian Shore, on the 
other hand, which is an account of her trip in a small boat 
belonging to David Balfour, the British Consul in 
Smyrna, along much of the same shore we were to cruise, 
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our paths crossed frequently. I therefore enjoyed it more 
though here again I became confused from time to time. 

Our yacht Velila, taking her name from the goddess of 
the Piraeus, is a 72’ over-all ketch, stoutly built with a 
diesel engine and comfortable quarters. She is not a 
lovely ship when seen at anchor, but a most capable one 
at sea. Her stern is long and graceful, but her bow is of a 
different breed, being short and stubby as though the 
builder had run out of material or the designer had sud- 
denly changed his mind as to her conformation. But from 
the deck, with all sails set, no god or goddess could deny 
her beauty. 

For crew we had two brothers from the island of 
Meganisi in the Ionian Sea—Philippo, the steward, who 
doubled as a deckhand, and Giorgo as seaman. Ianni, shy 
as a titmouse and rather resembling an elderly one, was 
chef nonpareil. All were capable, courteous and friendly. 

So much for the background—now for the quest. 

On the morning of August 6 we awoke to a bright sky 
and fresh fair wind. After swims in the always amazingly 
blue water of the Aegean (Temple of Heaven blue I call 
it for it is the same sort of dark lapis lazuli blue as the tiles 
on that temple in Peking) and a tempting breakfast 
(strangely enough four out of six were tea drinkers), we 
hoisted anchor, or rather the electric winch did, and set 
sail as soon as possible, heading for Fethiye (ancient 
Telmessos) sixty-five miles to the north and east. Condi- 
tions were ideal and Velila seemed rarin’ to go. 

Soon mizzen, main, forestaysail and jib were all draw- 
ing—the bit was in her teeth, and when she gets going 
Velila eats up the miles. She seemed exhilarated and we 
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definitely were. We had thought it might become turbu- 
lent when we were free of the land but such was not the 
case, and there was no need of the precautionary Drama- 
mine some of us took. Nary a cloud in the sky, nor ship, 
nor sail to be seen on the way across. 

Before very long the high rugged coastline of the Turk- 
ish shore could be seen through the soft mist. As we 
neared the coast the wind diminished and the heat, for 
which the coast is famous, became more noticeable. We 
passed a small island with a light on it marking the en- 
trance to Fethiye Bay. Soon after, the wind died com- 
pletely compelling us to furl our sails and resort to the 
engine. 

Near the upper end of the Bay there is another island 
on which there is a large well-kept looking light, which 
surprised us, for although the light was indicated on the 
chart, we rather expected it to be in bad repair or worse, 
nonexistent. We were even more surprised to find a 
lighted beacon ona rock farther in where only a buoy was 
shown on the chart. After passing the lighthouse we 
came into a smaller bay, a sort of large outer harbor. Then 
bearing abruptly to starboard, we passed several islands, 
rounded a point and entered the inner harbor, a well-nigh 
perfect one of surpassing beauty. In doing so we passed 
a Turkish destroyer at anchor, so dipped our ensign and 
were pleased to have our salute returned. 

Fethiye lies along a narrow water front and climbs 
partially up the slope of one of the foothills of two moun- 
tains, several thousand feet high, which serve as a sensa- 
tional backdrop. Around them, as far as we could see, 
were the irregular ridges of the Taurus mountains. On 
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the steep cliffs behind the town we could clearly see some 
tombs carved into their rocky face. Somehow I had 
expected something far different, because, I suppose, I 
had been reading about the myriads of “moschettos” that 
infested miasmic, malarial marshes with which in former 
times the coast seemed to abound. The “moschettos” and 
the malaria have of late years been virtually eliminated 
all along the coast by spraying—anathema to Rachel 
Carson mayhap but a boon to those who live there. 

As we drew near the dock on which many people were 
gathered, we could hear the strains of lively music— 
inevitably someone asked: “How did they know we were 
arriving?” No sooner was our anchor down than a Turkish 
submarine went into the dock, its officers and men in 
clean white uniforms smartly lining its deck. When 
made fast they shouted to us that two more submarines 
were coming alongside so we would have to move out 
farther, which of course we promptly did. As it turned 
out this was not necessary, for the other two when they 
came in, dropped anchor close to the shore in a more 
secluded bight. They were followed later by another 
destroyer and a patrol boat. It looked as if the Fleet was 
all in. 

Hod and Jim were the first to go ashore where they had 
no trouble about passports and police, but it was not until 
seven oclock, about three hours later, that Hod com- 
pleted the other port formalities because of old officials 
and even older formalities. Later Hod and Jim jointly and 
severally maintained that on their arrival the band struck 
up “Yankee-Doodle Dandy.” When the rest of us came 
ashore we found that Jim had chartered a jeep complete 
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with driver, interpreter, and a school teacher, to take us 
for a closer look at some of the rock tombs we had seen 
from on board. 

The little town of Fethiye, for a time called Makri, is 
of no particular significance now, though it boasts con- 
siderable export of chrome. In the time of Beaufort it was 
a center for lumber, and in ancient days it was famous 
for its diviners and seers. It was badly damaged by an 
earthquake in 1957 and has by no means recovered from 
it—some new houses have been built and bulldozers are 
at work opening up new streets. There are two develop- 
ments on another part of the harbor which may have to 
do with NATO or the Navy. 

To get near the tombs we had to get out of the jeep and 
scramble over walls and rubble to gain a close look at 
them. The outstanding one is known as the Tomb of 
Amyntas. It is well preserved, with two Ionic columns 
and a doorway made of stone, but carved to look like 
wood, complete with panels and all details. After gazing 
our fill we returned, all eight of us, in the jeep. Our inter- 
preter, a young man with an incipient harelip, could 
understand and speak a little English. He was most help- 
ful and obliging and was the pupil of the schoolmaster 
who had an unusually pleasant and intelligent appear- 
ance. Neither of them would accept any gratuity; on the 
contrary they invited us to sit and have coffee with them 
which it was too late for us to do. The whole expedition 
cost us the equivalent of ninety cents. 

Back aboard, we swam in the clear water and then 
during the “happy hour” took infinite pleasure in our 
surroundings. The harbor is truly a beautiful one; some- 
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one remarked that it was like a lovely Italian lake, and 
we all agreed. As it grew dark the Turkish fleet dressed 
ship with strings of electric lights. We presumed it must 
be either a holiday or Navy Week. 

Our first night in Turkey, in an unexpectedly lovely 
harbor, fully justified breaking out some champagne and 
broaching a bottle of fine French brandy, thoughtfully 
provided by the Treasurer of Gardner Office, Inc. and 
my secretary. All this and moonlight too! 

Next morning we were under way by eight oclock— 
bright sun overhead and not a breath of wind. Even so, 
once we were past the lighthouse there was a decided 
heave to the sea, a warning that there might be more to 
come after we rounded the cape at the easterly end of 
Fethiye Bay, and a signal to some of us to nibble a bit of 
Dramamine, or the equivalent. Precaution proved the 
better part of pride because we did indeed encounter a 
nasty roll without sufficient wind to warrant hoisting sail 
as we made our way along the Yeddy-Boroon, as the 
Seven Capes we were to pass are known in Turkish. The 
whole coast was mountainous and extremely rugged, and 
we had passed at least five of the seven capes before there 
was the least sign of man—ancient or modern. I had just 
remarked that I did not suppose anybody could have 
ever lived along that part of the coast when we noticed 
some terraces on the high saddle of a ridge. Then a few 
more appeared, but it was some time before there was 
any sign of habitation. 

At the end of the Seven Capes the land flattens ab- 
ruptly into a long stretch of sand dunes at the delta of the 
Xanthus River. The ancient town of Patara lies just to the 
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eastward and now well inland, although it was once an 
important port where St. Paul landed. Not far from 
Patara is the famous old town of Myra where St. Nicholas 
(Santa Claus to you) was Bishop. We had hoped to get 
close in to shore, which from the chart seemed possible, 
to discover the mouth of the river but Hod’s practiced 
eye soon detected shoals ahead which obliged us to keep 
edging farther and farther out until we were at least three 
miles off shore. This was a clear demonstration of what 
has so often happened all along the coast of Asia Minor: 
the rivers have pushed their deltas farther and farther 
out, forming new shoals continuously on which the pre- 
vailing currents also work. That is the reason former sea- 
ports are now often well inland. We would find this 
natural curiosity again and again, and we had experi- 
enced it before on the west coast near Pergamum. Be- 
cause of this standing out to sea, we never did see the 
mouth of the Xanthus and could only guess its location. 
By this time we were getting rather fed up with the 
constant roll and underfed in other ways. So when we 
saw the Volos Islands ahead I suggested we try to find a 
lee behind them and pause. We happily found protection 
and although it was too deep to anchor we lay loafing 
there while all hands had a refreshing swim, and ouzos. 
After a delicious lunch of moussaka we resumed our 
way, heading first for St. Giorgo Island where in passing 
we could see some ancient remains, and then for the 
island of Kastelorizo, our destination. Before turning in 
towards the harbor we had a good view of Kas, a town on 
the Turkish shore only three or four miles away, where 
we could distinguish the gray outlines of a Greek theater 
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facing the sea. Kastelorizo Harbor is a gem—snug, small 
and sparkling. On a cliff, to port as we entered, lay the 
ruins of a medieval fortress and just at the water's edge 
stood a small church with a white minaret. The little 
town encircled the water front in typical Greek fashion. 
The houses were white, with painted shutters—some 
blue, some red, some green. It all looked neat and pros- 
perous yet proved to be something of a hollow shell, for 
there are only a few hundred inhabitants, whereas even 
as late as 1910 there were some seventeen thousand. In 
those days it seems, and as we saw from an old photo- 
graph, the harbor was often crowded with forty or more 
sail. The island, being strategically placed, played an 
important role in Eastern Mediterranean trade from very 
ancient times until during the First World War, when it 
was clobbered by both sides, as it was again in the Second 
World War. 

We dropped anchor close in to the water front, notic- 
ing on our right as we came in a small hotel with inviting 
verandas in the process of being built (though the process 
may have already ended). Certainly it was the only sign 
of future hope for the village. The island is as desolate 
and barren as can be imagined —but for a few small olive 
groves no other sign of potential produce anywhere. 

Kastelorizo is at present a Greek island, but a far-flung 
one and close to the Turkish shore. As we had cleared 
from Greece and entered Turkey we wondered if the 
custom official, whom we saw coming aboard, would 
insist on our re-entering Greece for, were he to do so, it 
might well cause trouble at the next Turkish port. Fortu- 
nately he did not, so all was well. 
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We all went ashore for a “look-see.” We mounted a 
broad flight of stairs and soon found ourselves in a square 
where there was a large church, a group of buildings 
which were once a school, and another church nearby. 
Both churches seemed abandoned. Two very fine Corin- 
thian columns at the entrance to one of the buildings 
were the chief point of interest. Here we all dispersed: 
Finley heading for the fortress (which he found unre- 
warding), and Georgie for a water front taverna where he 
met two men, former natives of the place, who had been 
in Australia since World War I. They had come back on 
a sentimental journey and found it saddening. Jim, John 
Wilmerding and I wandered through the steep, winding 
streets—hardly more than narrow alleys—enabling us to 
watch both children and their elders at play and at work, 
and enabling them to have a good look at two old freaks 
in shorts and their young companion. Jim, as always, was 
the Pied Piper so far as the children were concerned, 
providing them with much merriment which he gleefully 
shared with them. 

It had been hot all day so our swim was the more wel- 
come. Later, during cocktails, the rays of the sinking sun 
turned the brown face of the rugged rampart, back- 
dropping the little village, to a burnished gold. 

Sitting on deck after dinner we thrilled to the sight of 
the nearly full moon slowly appearing over a cliff and 
outlining one large, lone tree. Certainly our first two 
harbors were beyond all expectations. 

Georgie had heard from the Australians, and Hod from 
the harbormaster, that on the other side of the island 
there was a grotto which surpassed in size and beauty 
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the famous one at Capri. We were eager to see it so we 
decided to become spelunkers. We were able to engage 
a small fishing boat that had come all the way from 
Spetsia, at least 300 miles away, to fish in the Turkish 
waters which they say, unlike the Aegean, abound in fish 
because the Turks do not bother to fish them. The boat 
was only about 20’ long with curved bow and outboard 
rudder. It was propelled by an ancient, one lung diesel 
and had a short mast, with dilapidated sail and two mas- 
sive sweeps for auxiliary power. A poverty-stricken affair, 
yet its owner had on board a very good fathometer which 
had cost him $1,200. He was a villainous-looking, yet 
friendly individual with conspicuous silver dentures. He 
had as crew a young lad, possibly his son, and brought 
along for our expedition a young man from the island 
who was familiar with the grotto. We squatted on the 
deck as we putted and occasionally sputted around the 
end of the island and along the shore close to the high 
and steep volcanic cliffs rising sheerly from the deep blue 
water. There was practically no vegetation at times, not 
even the scrubby bushes so common to the mountain- 
sides. The character of the rocky ramparts varied —some 
dark gray folds of lava, some light gray dotted with small 
sponge-like rocks, some as fiery red as when they first 
emerged hissing from the sea. 

We kept thinking we were coming to the grotto for 
there were several large canopied entrances in the rocks, 
forming caves of no mean proportion. So, when we did 
arrive at the entrance, we felt cheated by an inconspic- 
uous opening only five feet wide and two or three feet 
high. It did not seem believable we could get our skiff 
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through, but we did, and then what a sensational sight 
greeted us! The first impact was the blueness of the 
water, a blue hard to describe—I would call it light lumi- 
nous turquoise. It made the rock formation above our 
heads also appear blue. As our eyes gradually adjusted 
to the dim light, we could see that the dome of the grotto 
rose a full hundred and fifty feet above us, and that the 
grotto could house Trinity Church in Boston with room 
to spare. We were lucky to have been able to get in at 
this time of year for had there been any more heave to 
the sea we could not have made it. Evidently at some 
times of the year, when the prevailing wind is in another 
quarter, there is more clearance. 

Back in the harbor again, Hod had a much needed 
haircut while the rest of us had another short glimpse of 
the town, a swim, ouzos, and olives. 

Shortly after a lunch of morning fresh fish obtained 
from our fisherman friend, we set forth again under 
power. We first headed across the bay to Kas to have a 
closer look at the Greek theater, which appeared to be 
in remarkably good repair and is beautifully situated, 
snuggled up against a rocky mound looking south to the 
sea dotted with an archipelago of small islands. Lord 
Kinross wrote: “Kas, our next port of call, lies on a blue 
silken bay beneath folds of rose-coloured mountains’ — 
a somewhat flowery but not inaccurate description. 

After a good look we continued on our way, crossing a 
bay, rounding a cape, and then coasting close to the 
mountainous shore until we came to Kekava Island. We 
entered Kekava Roads through a narrow passage be- 
tween that island and a smaller one, giving a wide berth 
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to a reef shown on the chart, not being certain of its exact 
position because of the small scale of the chart. Safely 
by, we rounded up to consider whether to anchor in the 
Roads close to the town or in Trisotom Harbor immedi- 
ately adjacent to it. Just then I spotted a small cove on 
Kekava Island with the ruins of a chapel on its shore, and 
immediately urged that we give it a try. We did, and to 
everyones delight we were able to lie there in perfect 
safety and comfort by dropping our anchor and putting 
out two stern lines to the shore to prevent our swinging. 

We were soon ashore and the crew lost no time in 
gathering conches and periwinkles, and hopefully setting 
out their net for fangri, senigrida or lesser icthi. There 
were ruins all about of houses and storehouses—none of 
which looked very “antient”—but it must have been a 
sizable town and a very active one at various times over 
the centuries. Schildt writes of the island as being lined 
with ruins for a distance of four miles or more and also of 
a fairly well-preserved “domed” church. Beaufort speaks 
of the ruins of a large number of houses here and there 
but mostly in the vicinity of a small chapel, on a cove 
called Xera, which though in ruins was still visited by 
coastal sailors. We did not see the domed church, but 
we landed right near the small chapel whose walls and 
roof were still standing but whose interior has been 
thoroughly gutted. 

After a look at the chapel we followed an indistinct 
path among the ruins, noting some cut wood stashed on 
the beach and several small heaps of lime. Farther on 
we came upon a lime pit, evidently recently in use, where 
blocks of limestone from the ruins were burnt; farther 
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still, we came on a small grove of young olive trees and 
a few tiny clearings for wheat. On our way back Georgie 
flushed five red-legged partridges which was as it should 
be, for Kekava means partridge in Greek, and Beaufort 
writes of flushing numerous coveys of them when he was 
there in 1811. 

Our swim was the best and freshest yet and our an- 
chorage in Xera Cove, though different, wholly up to the 
high standard of our previous two. 

Before we left at 8:30 the next morning the crew had 
drawn their net with satisfactory results, and Hod, in the 
dinghy, had located the exact position of the hidden reef. 
We engined in as close to the town as rocks and reefs 
would permit, and then drifting slowly by, examined it. 
The crenelated walls of the medieval fortress were in a 
remarkable state of preservation; and within them we 
could see clearly a well-preserved Greek theater and a 
large cavity which we took to be a cistern. Both within 
and without the walls were houses of varying ages and 
the foundations of more ancient edifices. Sprinkled all 
about were a few rock tombs not unlike those at Fethiye 
and a large number of classic Lycian tombs with peaked 
roofs. At a distance these looked like sentry boxes or a 
utilitarian structure for which Chic Sales was famous. 
All this time we could discern no activity or sign of life 
except one small skiff with two men in it. Just beyond the 
town we spied several small boats and noticed a Turkish 
flag painted on a rock. This I think is the one Kinross says 
is to commemorate the place where a Turkish submarine 
escaped detection during World War I. 

I have already spoken of two outstanding Greek 
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theaters and will inevitably speak of many others. They 
are, to my mind, indubitably the architectural hallmark 
of Hellas. 

Kekava Island is long and it forms a sheltered thorough- 
fare between itself and the mainland. On its eastern 
extremity is a small light not shown on the chart—further 
evidence that the Turks may be taking maritime affairs 
more seriously. Emerging from the thoroughfare we 
crossed Finike Bay on our way to Cape Chelidonia. In 
doing so we passed the sandy delta of a river behind 
which lay the old port Andriace and the Plain of Myra, 
and it was not long before we were rounding the rugged, 
jutting promontory which forms the cape. A westerly cur- 
rent of 1% to 2 knots slowed us down as we made our way 
through the narrow channel between the cape and a 
small island. John Finley told us that Cape Chelidonia 
was the secretly agreed-upon dividing line between 
Greece and Persia at a time during mid-fifth century 
B.C. when there was supposed to be an all-out war be- 
tween them. Here, as so often, John alerted us to his- 
torical detail while delighting us by his picturesque 
philosophizing. 

Shortly after rounding the cape we passed an island to 
starboard and farther on turned into a fine horseshoe- 
shaped harbor called Adratchan Bay. There was a light- 
house at the southerly entrance but scarcely any habita- 
tion to be seen. The hills around the bay were more 
wooded than usual, and some were dark brown in con- 
trast to the usual gray. At the end of the harbor curved 
a mile-long, crescent beach with valleys at both ends 
giving a lusher, more fertile look than other places we 
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have seen. Strangely enough Schildt describes the harbor 
as being somewhat risky to enter, and calls it a “desolate 
anchorage’ where the surroundings were “too vast and 
grim’ for them to enjoy dining on deck, even though it 
was a fine evening. Our reactions were so totally different 
that the discrepancy can only be accounted for by the 
fact we entered at noon and he at twilight, or by our 
moods being totally different at the time. In any event we 
thoroughly enjoyed our swim, refreshments and lunch. 
After lunch there was such a good breeze blowing that 
it seemed a pity not to make use of it; I regret we did not, 
but we were not sure it would hold as afternoon winds 
are apt to be fickle. Also hoisting sail would involve tak- 
ing down three awnings which stretched almost the full 
length of Velila, and we had a comparatively short run to 
reach our next anchorage. But for the chart, on which 
Port Genovese (for that was its name) looked temptingly 
small and snug, it would have been easy indeed to sail 
past without recognizing it. This unusual harbor is 
formed on one side by a cathedral mountain—gray and 
sheer and on the other by a rocky, wooded cliff; at the 
end a small beach and woods. The entrance was partially 
blocked or protected by what Down East is called a 
“rock pile’ and which may or may not have been the 
remnants of an old breakwater. Port Genovese is not as 
tiny as Xera Cove but it is equally protected and yet af- 
fords a majestic view. We would, I think, vote it our 
favorite anchorage. There were remains of old buildings 
to be seen from the deck but John Finley and Georgie, 
the only ones to venture ashore, reported there were no 
ruins of striking importance. When Captain Beaufort 
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visited it he wrote: “The scenery here is very grand; 
white cliffs, that rise perpendicularly out of the sea to the 
height of six or seven hundred feet, and contrasted with 
dark pines which cap their summit;—.” 

Relaxing on deck after a swim we feasted our eyes on 
Mt. Solema, framed in the harbor entrance, its lower 
slopes dotted with green bushes which become sparser 
and sparser until the entire upper part of the mountain, 
including the crayon-pointed peak, becomes bald and 
gray, almost white like marble (which indeed it is), and 
changes color continuously as the sun sinks lower and 
lower. To cap the picture, when it was almost dark and 
we were sipping cocktails, a small fishing boat with two 
men in it and towing a dinghy came in and anchored 
between us and the shore. The fishermen proceeded im- 
mediately to set out a net. Later when it was dark they 
went looking for octopus and fish with spears and torches. 

Next morning, before we were up and about, their net 
had been hauled and they had departed. It was a 
wonderful day for a swim. As usual there was not a cloud 
in the sky; I say “as usual” for we had not seen a cloud 
since we started. Hod put on his snorkel and swam along 
the shore. He reported seeing a lot of fish, some big ones, 
but alas! he had no spear gun so we were not destined to 
flavor any of them. 

After breakfast we headed along the coast for Ancient 
Phaselis where Alexander's army had spent a winter. 
Stimulated by Finley and our reading, we looked forward 
eagerly to this adventure. It was not long before we 
were passing the bluff on which lay the remains of the 
old city. We crept cautiously near shore into what used 
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to be its northern harbor and there dropped anchor. We 
could see the ruins of the old breakwater and, farther in, 
the remains of the inner basin. Giorgo, rowing the skiff, 
landed us within this inner basin where we stepped 
ashore on the beach. There are no longer inhabitants of 
Phaselis—only the ruins of bygone ages which are all 
about though hidden beneath a growth of stone pines of 
varying sizes, some very large. Their light green color 
was as pleasant to the eye as their sweet resinous scent 
was to the nostril. Goran Schildt remarks in his account 
of Phaselis that English friends told him all the beautiful 
pines had been “felled by woodcutters.” We did see some 
signs of cutting but there is still a heavy growth. 

The remains of a Roman aqueduct first met our eye, 
then those of tombs and houses. We soon separated: 
Finley followed the aqueduct, Jim and John Wilmerding 
wandered off together, as did Hod and Georgie. I fol- 
lowed a path which occasionally lost itself amidst the 
ruins across a neck of land and emerged where I had 
a good view of the southern harbor. Here were piers and 
breakwaters in a state of collapse. On the way I had seen 
old Greek walls as well as many ruined houses of a more 
recent date and what I took to be a theater though it was 
nowhere near the size of the one so carefully described 
by Beaufort. It was suffocatingly hot but after a rest I 
decided to climb up to the top of the cliff, which I did 
with difficulty. On arriving I found some fallen columns 
which must once have belonged to a temple of impor- 
tance—one had nicely carved rams’ heads. I then began 
to worry a bit about getting down, for there was a tangle 
of fallen trees, branches and rubble, with many pitfalls 
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and I could not help thinking what would happen if I fell 
and broke a leg. It would be difficult indeed for my 
friends to find me and even more so to get me down if 
they did. I scrambled, slid, and stumbled down wherever 
I could find an opening, arriving after what seemed a 
long time at the path on which I had previously crossed 
the neck of land. Thoroughly exhausted and thankful to 
be there, I was soon in the shade of aromatic pines near 
the beach where at last there was a little air stirring. 
After relaxing a bit and cooling off ever so slightly I de- 
cided that instead of sitting there waiting for the others 
to appear it made more sense to have Giorgo put me 
aboard Velila, have a swim, then sit on deck in the shade 
of the awning drinking ice cold beer, while waiting for 
my companions. 

John Finley was the first to join me; he had done con- 
siderable wandering, following the aqueduct and finding 
many tombs and temple remains. Next Hod and Georgie 
emerged on the rocky shore beneath the cliff. They had 
climbed along the top of it and found worse trouble than 
I did and less significant ruins. Hod, just as he got to the 
beach, had tripped and cut an ugly gash on his shin 
which caused him considerable pain for several days and 
bothered him the rest of the trip. But where were Minot 
and Wilmerding? Jim was not what one would call 
nimble-footed and the oppressive heat, plus effort, was 
no doubt a strain on the heart. Nobody exactly mentioned 
this but I think the fear that something might have be- 
fallen him was hovering somewhere in our minds. 
Our fears were quickly dissolved when we heard Jim’s 
unmistakable laugh ringing out from the shore. 
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In spite of these vicissitudes Phaselis made a profound 
impression on all of us, perhaps more so than any other 
place we had seen, or were yet to see. Was it the history, 
the aura of bygone activities, the eternal quiescence, the 
majesty of its surroundings, the “noiseless footfall of the 
infinite,” or what? Certainly it gave point to Schildt’s 
contention that ruins as such have a value of their own 
and are the works of art created by the master, Time. 
Beaufort, though mightily impressed by Phaselis, took a 
dim view of its future prognosticating that it “will grad- 
ually sink into a shapeless reef of rocks below the surface 
of the ocean.” May it not be so! 

Just as we were about to have lunch, a fishing caique 
came alongside. Its crew showed us a helmet and several 
amphora which they had dragged up in their net. Jim 
bought a small amphora and Ianni bought some squid 
but nobody wanted the helmet—it looked so medieval 
that in these surroundings it seemed modern to us. After 
our strenuous morning, a program of ouzos, lunch with 
white wine of Rhodes, followed by a siesta was very much 
in order before we started on our twenty-mile run to 
Antalya, our furthermost east objective. 

The scenery in and around Phaselis is indeed grand. 
There are many towering peaks, not only the 7,800-foot 
Solemna, but others including Musa Dagh claimed by 
some authorities as a stopping place for Moses, hence the 
name. Not far from Phaselis is the village of Deliktash 
meaning the Perforated Rock, near that the ancient city 
of Olympus and near that again a perpetual volcanic 
flame called the Chimaera. This flame has persisted 
through the ages. Pliny described it thus: “Mount 
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Chimaera near Phaselis, emits an unceasing flame that 
burns by day and night.” Beaufort, Schildt and Freya 
Stark all visited it, and the former two saw its flame from 
_the sea at night. Unfortunately we did not have the time 
to visit it, nor could we see it from the sea by daylight. 

As we neared Antalya the Taurus mountains, which 
had been hugging the shore, abruptly ended their march 
to the eastward giving place to a flat plain atop a wall 
of cliffs. 

Peering through our glasses we discovered that either 
we were pursuing the Turkish Navy or they were again 
lying in wait for us, for we discerned five destroyers 
anchored off the shore and three submarines tied up at 
the entrance to the small inner harbor. This entrance and 
the harbor itself are very narrow. Both were crowded 
with Navy launches, pleasure craft, caiques and swim- 
mers. It did not look as if there would be room to anchor 
but Hod has the know-how for such maneuvers and in a 
surprisingly short time we were anchored with our bow 
pointing out, and a stern line tied to a ring on the mole 
which runs most of the way around the harbor; directly 
behind it the cliffs and battlements rise sheerly for sixty 
or seventy feet. There was much activity along the water 
front and suddenly we heard sirens blowing furiously; 
then several cars arrived on the dock, from one of which 
emerged a civilian official surrounded by high-ranking 
officers who soon whisked him out to the flagship in a 
gaily bedecked naval barge. 

Meanwhile a native boatman, who became our ferry- 
man and errand boy, was made to understand that we 
wanted ice. He returned in a short time with two bars of 
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it—each about four feet long. We then landed and 
trudged up the zigzag ramp and staircase leading to the 
main street—a real effort in the intense heat. We made 
our way to the tourist bureau where we arranged to hire 
a small bus (there seemed to be no cars) to take us to 
various points of interest the next day. The woman in 
charge wanted us to take a couple of other tourists along 
with us but we preferred to be free to do what we wanted 
when we wanted, even though it would cost us three 
extra fares. After a long session trying to mail some post- 
cards, and a short stroll, we decided a night in the little 
harbor would be unbearably hot and that it would be 
better to anchor outside if we could find a spot. When we 
got outside the harbor there appeared to be no such near- 
by spot and, besides, there was an uncomfortable roll so 
back we went and just before it became too dark, re- 
gained our previous position. 

If nothing else this little trip had cooled us off. Better 
still it became increasingly cooler after the sun went 
down; in fact we had the coolest night thus far. 

Having arrived at our Ultima Thule we marked the 
occasion by an especially fine repast of baked sinagrada 
preceded by fresh squid temptingly prepared as an hors 
doeuvre and discreetly followed by a chocolate cake 
of many layers. To further distinguish the occasion we 
naturally uncorked two bottles of champagne. 

Our decision to engage the whole bus was fully justi- 
fied next morning as we found there was hardly room for 
the five of us plus driver and guide. The countryside all 
around Antalya (which Beaufort called Adalia saying 
there is no foundation for the former) is for the most part 
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flat and well watered. Almost anything seems to flourish 
but by far the largest crop is cotton. We went by field 
after field of it, all well cared for. Our first stop was 
Perga, a city famous for learned men and where St. Paul 
preached his first sermon. The old acropolis is on top of 
a flattened hill which we did not climb for our guide 
said there was little to see. At the foot of the acropolis is 
a large complex—an imposing street with many columns 
standing, with the ruts made by chariots on the paved 
way clearly to be seen, also baths, shops, shrines, and 
mausoleums, but to me the stadium and theater were the 
most interesting —both were in an amazing state of pres- 
ervation. The theater—a vast one—is supposed to have 
seated about 15,000 people. There are several references 
to Perga in the Acts of the Apostles indicating that it must 
at that time have been accessible to the sea. Chapter 13, 
Verse 18, says: “Now when Paul and his companions 
loosed from Paphos they came to Perga in Pamphylia and 
John departing from them returned to Jerusalem”. In 
Verse 14 of the same chapter it says: “But when they de- 
_ parted from Perga they came to Antioch in Pisidia, and 
went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat 
down’; and again in Chapter 14: “... And after they had 
passed throughout Pisidia, they came to Pamphylia. And 
when they had preached the word in Perga, they went 
down into Attalia; And thence they sailed to Antioch, —” 

How thrilling to be in that very land, and how much 
closer it made us feel to Biblical times. 

From there we went to Aspendos situated on two hills. 
Here again we did not climb the hill to the acropolis 
where large portions of a basilica and another building 
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stand out when seen from the road. We did visit the 
other hill where the chief feature is the Roman theater 
restored in part 800 years ago by the Seljuk Turks who 
used it as a palace. From the outside it has the appearance 
of a six- or seven-story apartment house. Inside there is 
a large auditorium with arcades and the remains of 
many columns around the top—a striking sight now but 
undoubtedly an even more striking sight in its hey- 
day when it accommodated from 15,000-20,000 citizens. 
There is also a stadium but it is not nearly as well pre- 
served as the one at Perga. 

Our road from Aspendos to Manavgat, where we were 
to have luncheon, took us winding through the country- 
side amidst fields of cotton, corn, and tobacco. The coun- 
try was mostly flat with an occasional hill. On the largest 
once stood the ancient city of Sylleum. We did not visit 
the site but continued on our way. Much work was being 
done improving old roads and building new ones but the 
cars we encountered were almost always either buses or 
trucks, hardly any private cars. From time to time we had 
glimpses of, and twice crossed, the famous Eurimidon 
River where Cimon of Athens destroyed the Persian fleet 
in 469 s.c. and near where in 190 p.c. Hannibal was de- 
feated by a fleet from Rhodes. From what we saw, the 
Eurimidon must have silted up considerably since those 
days. 

On our arrival at the little village of Manavgat we 
were disappointed with the appearance of the restaurant 
which was a down-at-heel room directly adjacent to a 
gasolene pump. Its one decoration was a picture of 
Attaturk which looked straight at you wherever you 
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stood. We were all terribly thirsty for it was “perishing” 
hot and we were dusty inside and out. We craved beer, 
ice and water which took some time to obtain, as the 
proprietor had to send out for them. We were not very 
hungry and the sight of the hot heavy dishes we had to 
choose from made us even less so. All, that is, except for 
Georgie who plunged into several of them with gusto. 
Georgie’s digestive apparatus appears indestructible and 
afraid of nothing; Minot’s at the other extreme is far more 
fragile and timorous, so much so that Jim has to carefully 
cosset it—anything with a touch of garlic or onion is out 
of bounds —other dishes if eaten may have to be carefully 
counterbalanced by a dash of something else, either food 
or drink; this however does not mean that he does not 
consume his fair share of calories. The digestive apparati 
of the rest of us seemed to lie somewhere in between. 

Right after lunch we went to the Falls of Manavgat. 
There we found men, women and children wandering 
happily about, sitting at tables that rested on marble 
slabs overhanging the rushing waters which were leaping 
and plunging over a natural dam. There was nothing 
particularly remarkable about anything except perhaps 
for an enormous ancient cedar which had a good-sized 
fig tree growing out of one of its trunks. There were no 
tourists to be seen except ourselves but as we left buses 
and lorries swirling through the dust were arriving 
jammed with young and old from the countryside on 
pleasure bent. 

In describing this general area and its people Géran 
Schildt contrasts a quotation from Ibn Batuta, a famous 
early fourteenth-century traveler, with another from 
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Beaufort five centuries later. Batuta describes it as the 
fairest of lands with the handsomest, most hospitable 
and benevolent inhabitants—a veritable paradise on 
earth; whereas Beaufort describes it as the unhappiest of 
lands—the land untilled, the people brigands and even 
too lazy to build boats in order to catch the fish with 
which their sea abounds. My impression was that things 
have improved considerably since Beaufort’s time but 
still have a long way to go to reach the heights of Batuta’s. 

Our next stop, Side, once the center of the Mediter- 
ranean slave trade, was only a short distance away. Here 
a theater, even larger than the previous two, and a mu- 
seum recently cleverly made by roofing over some of the 
well-preserved walls of the old Roman baths, are the 
features. The statuary in the museum, all of the Roman 
era, is well displayed. The stage section of the theater is 
in a state of collapse but the seating part is largely intact. 
The theater was not built into a hill the way most of the 
theaters were, but is a separate building, though at the 
present time it can be entered from a hillside in back. 
There is a mass of ruins and statuary all heaped together 
in the area below the seats indicating that in its prime 
the theater was highly ornamented. After a good look at 
the theater we were ready to call it a day, so far as old 
ruins were concerned, and to make our way to a nearby 
beach for a swim. This proved disappointing for the 
water was murky, shallow and soupy. Better than noth- 
ing perhaps, considering all the dust that had adhered to 
us but that is about all. 

We returned to Antalya to find it had taken Hod three 
hot hours to get all his papers back and approved for 
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clearance. Inasmuch as everything was in order we de- 
cided to get out as quickly as possible and make for 
Rashat Island some seven miles away, because it looked 
on the chart as if the narrow passage between it and the 
mainland would provide a suitable anchorage. Captain 
Beaufort refers to this island at some length, as it was the 
place he chose to study a lunar eclipse and became in- 
advertently involved in a fight between two pashas, 
Ahmed and Mehemmet, and was forced to rescue sixty 
followers of the latter or see them massacred on the 
beach right in front of him. The next year when Beaufort 
returned to Antalya he found that Mehemmet had re- 
taken his capital and routed Ahmed who had sought to 
hide out on Rashat Island with a few of his followers but 
was pursued, discovered, and promptly strangled. 

On arrival we found we had chosen well. We dropped 
anchor in about two fathom of clear water with a sandy 
bottom and well protected by the island. How welcome 
the swim was in that clear cool water after our long hot 
dusty day and how welcome also the cocktails! Sitting on 
deck we could see the very beach from which Mehem- 
met’s followers were rescued. There were now no signs of 
violence—only a few picnickers and the lights of an oc- 
casional car moving along the coastal road behind it. Had 
the road been there in the time of Alexander it would 
have been much easier for him and his army. As I went 
below to my bunk I wondered if the ghost of Ahmed 
would be flitting about on the old island rampart. 

In the morning we found a gusty north wind blowing 
in williwaws off the mountainside. When it came time to 
start we decided to go out the northerly end of the island 
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the way we had come in, fearing the southerly exit might 
prove too shallow. Where we were the wind was strong 
and fair but Hod hesitated to take down the awnings and 
hoist sail lest the northerly wind, unusual for those parts, 
might prove only local and temporary. However it was 
not hard to persuade him to give it a try and we were 
soon bowling along at a lively pace. How sweet it was to 
hear the hiss of waters along the hull that comes when 
doing six knots or better! In spite of a certain amount of 
yawing this sweet song continued until about noon by 
which time we were off Port Genovese. We then began 
to wallow and slow down as the wind faded and the 
swell increased. So it was on engine, down sails, and up 
awnings. 

After rounding Cape Chelidonia a westerly breeze 
sprang up and gradually increased as did the sea but not 
enough to bother us much; nevertheless we were glad 
when we got into Kakava thoroughfare. We had planned 
to anchor for the night in Tristomos Harbor, land at 
immediately adjacent Kakava the next day, and then go 
to Kasteloritzo but Tristomos Harbor did not look invit- 
ing for the water was turgid and there was an unattrac- 
tive village on its shore so, as there was still time, we 
decided to push on to Kasteloritzo. Moreover, Hod’s leg 
was bothering him more than he liked to say and John 
Wilmerding had a slight fever, induced perhaps by eat- 
ing raw tomatoes at Manavgat, so we thought it would 
not be a bad idea to get within striking distance of 
Rhodes. On we went and arrived about 6 p.m.—thirteen 
hours after starting eighty-five miles away. We anchored, 
swung our stern close to the quayside, and took on fuel. 
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Hod found a doctor trained in Italy, who bandaged him 
up and told him what to do and what not to do. John was 
slightly better so did not consult him. We were glad we 
had made the decision to come and that there was time 
for a drink before dark. 

Off again at 5 a.m. Hod and I were on deck first—then, 
when the engine started, other heads appeared—all ex- 
cept George, that is, who wisely stayed abunk (I suppose 
you can stay abunk as well as abed), for after all no more 
hands were needed. 

There was no wind when we started, one reason for 
leaving so early, but we almost immediately ran into an 
unwelcome swell which meant it must have been blow- 
ing hard from the westward the day before. Dramamine 
was indicated. We had to slow down while breakfast was 
being cooked and eaten for we were being knocked about 
by a lumpy sea. The wind increased, blowing about 
W.S.W. and our course was W.N.W., almost, but not 
quite, on the nose. These conditions slowed us down by 
two knots or more. It was a long, long slog so far off shore 
most of the time that we could see no detail of the moun- 
tain sides. The Taurus mountains near Fethiye and the 
ones west of that seem less forbidding. We were heading 
for Cape Mamarice where we had spotted an unnamed 
cove on the chart, just behind the cape, which looked 
sheltered and appeared to have soundings in which we 
could anchor, whereas several other places we con- 
sidered were too deep. It also showed a lighthouse on the 
point. 

The chart we were relying on, or more properly using, 
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“CAUTION 


“As this chart is taken from an old and imper- 
fect survey, it can only be considered as ap- 
proximately correct, and when approaching 
the shore great caution is required.”! 


Nothing seemed to be right as we approached. There 
was no low land to be seen, though it was indicated on 
the chart, or so we thought. Afterwards we realized that 
the contours on the chart in that area had never been 
completed. Incidentally, all the charts of these areas are 
mostly based on charts made in 1839 or thereabouts, 
corrected from time to time, but never extensively, ex- 
cept in 1872. It is greatly to the credit of Captain Graves 
and other early cartographers that they are as accurate 
as they are. For a long time we could see no sign of a 
lighthouse. Finally we saw a small white house, the only 
building discernible, then a little later we could make out 
a pole next to it. Even so, and as so often happens, it was 
not until we got much nearer that various features fell 
into place, and we rounded into a cove all but surrounded 
by rocky hillsides. It proved snugger than it looked on 
the chart. The water was cooler and fresher than usual 
and everything was perfect, or nearly so—everything 
except a band of darting hornets which came aboard to 
inspect us causing considerable perturbation, especially 
to John Wilmerding who is allergic to their venom. They 
buzzed about and gave George Herrick a parting sting 
and then with the last of the sunlight disappeared to 
where they came from. 

It had been another long day and another long slog to 
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windward (seventy miles) but SHE: in good spirits 
and the invalids much better. 

For the third time in succession we were under way at 
5 A.M. The sea was much calmer and there was a light 
northerly wind the early part of the morning. We coasted 
along a shore still bold, but hilly rather than mountain- 
ous. Farther back the Taurus range had ended its stately, 
brooding march along the coast and turned inland. The 
pilot book mentioned that there were extensive ruins at 
Loryma to which Kinross also refers and that was enough 
to induce us to turn into Loryma Harbor. There is no 
town there now; only a few houses overlooking the 
wreck of an old tramp steamer, her bow on the beach, 
and her stern sunken. 

The “extensive ruins’ are primarily a Grecian fortress 
with many courses of its massive masonry intact—square 
towers and at least one round tower with no mortar 
showing anywhere. It covers the high promontory that 
forms the cape, the nearest point to Rhodes on the Turk- 
ish coast. We did not land at Loryma but we did have a 
splendid view of the fortress from all sides and I am sure 
we would have seen no more if we had landed and 
climbed up to it. Taking our leave, we rounded the cape, 
and hoisted sail to take advantage of a favorable wind. 
For an hour or two we had a fine sail but the wind then 
changed, coming in dead ahead in gusts up to 35 knots. 
This gusty gale persisted all afternoon but did not bother 
us once we were anchored in the larger of the two small 
harbors of the famous ancient city of Cnidus. Coming in 
to this harbor we had to go between the remains of what 
are clearly two old breakwaters. They are something of a 
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marvel for in building them there was a depth of 80 feet 
to contend with before the breakwaters would show 
above the surface. 

On the two high, sloping sides of the harbor there are 
traces of former habitation everywhere but the only 
building now to be seen anywhere is a white flat-roofed 
guardhouse on a narrow neck of land connecting the two. 
There seem to be differences of opinion and some con- 
fusion among the authorities as to whether this neck of 
land always existed or whether the seaward side of the 
city was on an island connected to the inland side by a 
bridge. The weight of authority seems to me to indicate, 
and I am so convinced, that there was a bridge over a 
narrow waterway or canal connecting the two harbors 
and the neck of land has been formed over the centuries. 
by the currents that sweep the coast. The confusion 
seems to arise from Herodotus who wrote that at one 
time the citizens, fearing an invasion by their enemies, 
decided to cut a neck of land to make defense more easy 
but that the oracle, when consulted, dissuaded them from 
doing so, saying that if Zeus had meant it to be an island 
he would have made it one. I feel sure that the neck of 
land he referred to was not this little affair but one farther 
up the peninsula which, if cut through, would have pro- 
tected the whole city and not just part of it. 

No sooner had we anchored than we were swimming 
in the freshest and coolest water yet. We disregarded the 
blast of a whistle from the shore, presumably signaling 
us to come in to show our papers, and ate our lunch and 
then “siestad” before complying. When we did go ashore 
it seemed like a good opportunity for me to put on my 
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pasha act, which I had been advised to practice when 
dealing with Turkish officials. I dressed up rather grandly 
and took along for the first time my sitting stick, instruct- 
ing the others to show me proper respect. Finley was to 
carry the ship's papers, Minot a bottle of Vodka, and the 
young men each a package of cigarettes as friendly offer- 
ings. I marched with as dignified strides as I could man- 
age over a rough terrain, the others following at a defer- 
ential three paces. As we approached, the head guard, 
followed by two minions, emerged from the guardhouse, 
saluted and then advanced to shake hands in friendly 
fashion. My suite then presented the papers and the gifts, 
and the freedom of the island was ours. Whether the 
pasha act was responsible for the smoothness of the 
operation I can only imagine—in any case it was good 
fun. 

Then, scorning the heat, we scrambled about amidst 
the rubble. There is no conspicuous temple ruin, but 
evidence everywhere calls up the image of a magnificent 
city with its two artificial harbors, glorious view, slopes 
covered with houses, temples and statues. Now the 
stones from these have mostly been used to make walls 
for terraces which, to our surprise, we found planted with 
cotton, tobacco and sesame; for from aboard ship this was 
not visible and it did not look as if there was soil enough 
to grow anything. George and I sat for some time at a 
location where we felt sure an important temple must 
have been and gazed at the sea and the islands beyond. 
It was an exceptional view, reminiscent of one from a 
temple site in Delos. It evoked in us thoughts of the past 
glories of the city. Cnidus was at one time a member of 
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the Dorian Hexapolis, a powerful and important league 
of which the other members were Halicarnassus, Cos, 
Lindos, Kamirus and lalysus—the latter three being 
cities on the island of Rhodes. This hexapolis was re- 
duced later to a pentapolis by the expulsion of Halicar- 
nassus. We could imagine we saw vessels under sail or 
banked oars entering the harbor and discharging their 
freight and passengers for, as John Finley had told us, 
there were a great many tourists in ancient days from all 
parts of the Mediterranean who came to visit Cnidus, in 
particular to see and admire the statue of a nude Aphro- 
dite by Praxiteles. Cos also had a statue of Aphrodite by 
the same sculptor but it was draped and inspired no such 
enthusiasm. This Cnidian statue was without doubt one 
of the great masterpieces of all time and continued to 
attract admirers after it was removed to Byzantium until 
that city was captured by the Turks; it then disappeared. 

As we were gazing out to sea, our thoughts were in- 
terrupted but our eyes delighted by the appearance of a 
gleaming white steamer cutting through the whitecaps 
across our line of vision and then disappearing behind 
the headland of Cape Krio. Soon after, we all met at the 
guardhouse to say good-bye to the soldiers who had been 
so courteous, whereupon they presented us with a pack- 
age of Turkish cigarettes—an unexpected and graceful 
act. 

Back on board it was time again for a swim in water 
we had already found the best yet, in beautiful and in- 
spiring surroundings, when lo and behold! a cruise boat 
loaded with bikini-clad girls and men suddenly appeared 


from behind the cape and anchored almost on top of us. 
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This put an end to the peaceful solitude we were enjoy- 
ing and necessitated cladding ourselves in bathing trunks 
for our swim. Another cruise boat came in just as we 
were going below. This irked us considerably for Cnidus 
like Phaselis, in spite of or perhaps because of its lack of 
standing remains and restorations, had cast its spell upon 
us and we had looked forward to revelling in its past in 
solitude beneath the bright stars. 

Next day we were again off by five o'clock hoping to 
make Bodrum, ancient Halicarnassus, twenty-five miles 
away before the sea had a chance to build up. In our 
harbor it was still blowing in strong gusts, so we expected 
to encounter both wind and sea outside, but after round- 
ing Cape Krio we were relieved to find conditions mod- 
erate. I went back to my bunk after a half hour or so and 
had another hour and a half sleep. Later, we had break- 
fast under way. The approach to Bodrum through a 
narrow channel between the mainland and Kara Acla 
Island is an impressive one which I hope we shall not 
soon forget. The channel is like a wide carpet of sparkling 
blue leading up to a turreted castle on a high promontory 
guarding the entrance to the harbor, an effective and 
imposing site, made use of by Greeks, Turks and Cru- 
saders. On Kara Acla Island there is a cave, Captain 
Beaufort tells us, from which a hot spring flows. 

We anchored near the quayside and were soon ashore 
inspecting the castle built by the Knights of St. John who 
in building it used, it is believed, some of the stones and 
columns from the famed Tomb of Mausolos called the 
Mausoleum, one of the seven wonders of the world. The 
castle has been partially restored and a small well- 
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arranged museum built displaying a number of articles 
that have been recovered by divers from ancient wrecks. 
Perhaps the most arresting exhibit of all was a photo- 
graph of a bronze head of a goddess which had recently 
been recovered. Unfortunately for us the original was on 
exhibit at Smyrna. Judging from the photograph it must 
be one of the loveliest pieces of sculpture anywhere. We 
then strolled the streets, sent postcards which may or 
may not have reached their destinations, drank beer at a 
taverna, and did some mild shopping. I could not resist 
purchasing a Turkish towelling wrapper of a color and 
design which would have put to shame Joseph's coat of 
many colors. Meanwhile it took poor Hod nearly four 
hours of coming and going to comply with the necessary 
red tape attendant to our arrival and departure. 

At long last the port officials came aboard for a final 
signing of documents and return of passports. This ac- 
complished we hastened to hoist anchor and powered to 
a cove just outside the harbor. It was a watering place 
where people came to get water from a well, swim from 
the beach, and get refreshments at two leaf-shaded 
tavernas. Someone referred to it as the Bailey's Beach of 
Bodrum. 

The cove was the hottest place we had been except 
Phaselis but the water was the coolest, preparing us to 
thoroughly enjoy the octopus pilaff which Ianni so skill- 
fully concocted. Siestas completed, we soon had our sails 
up and were careening under the impact of a fine fresh 
breeze at eight knots or better across the eleven-mile 
stretch to Cos. As fine a sail as one could ask for in spite 
of the furnace-hot blasts that came from islands to wind- 
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ward until we were clear of them. We dropped anchor 
not in the inner harbor but off a pier where the air was 
cooler and the water cleaner. 

Our cruise in Turkish waters was over—we were now 
back in familiar Grecian waters. The cruise had been a 
great success; the most interesting one I have ever taken. 
The overpowering Taurus rising from the waters edge, 
the unexpected and always different anchorages, the 
remains of “antient” days, the adventurous feeling it 
gave us to pick out anchorages and routes from in- 
adequate charts and, best of all, no one else doing the 
same thing —all helped make it so. 
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Grecian Epilogue 


Tue day we arrived was a holiday in Greece. We there- 
fore had to postpone going through the formalities of 
entering until the next day. Anxious to be on our way we 
moved into the inner harbor early in the morning and 
anchored just off the mole which soon presented a busy 
scene, for Cos is one of the active tourist centers in the 
Aegean. It is chiefly notable for a tree under which Hip- 
pocrates is reputed to have sat, a Temple of Aesculapius 
which was a great healing center in ancient times and 
which has been extensively but untastefully restored by 
the Italians, and a Greek Agora which has been revealed 
but not restored. Of the three we felt the latter had the 
greatest impact. It took Hod some time to get the ship’s 
papers in order. Meanwhile we strolled about and 
watched the milling tourists on the quay, either arriving 
or departing. 

There was not much breeze at ten oclock when we 
powered out to the westward to avoid the long shoal built 
up over the centuries by contrary currents. We then 
headed north for Kalymnos Island and found ourselves 
bucking a head sea and freshening wind all the way. We 
dropped anchor for a swim and lunch in a delightful little 
cove called Port Vathy. It was hardly more than a slit in 
the high rocky cliffs and gave us only just room enough 
to swing our bow around. There were no tourists to be 
seen but many natives, both young and old, disporting 
themselves in the water clad in anything from bikinis to 
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long black bathing gowns. Once again we realized how 
much the Greeks enjoy being in and on the water. 

By the time luncheon and siestas were over the wind 
had moderated but was still against us as we proceeded 
along the coasts of Kalymnos and Leros. Just as it was 
getting dark we dropped anchor in Plakonti Cove, Leros 
Island. The surroundings were gentler than we have 
been used to—a pleasing contrast. Our mileage today 
was 83 miles. 

The next morning was another lovely one and we had 
another five o'clock departure. There was a pink cloud- 
less sky, a bright sliver of a waning moon which soon 
disappeared as the sky brightened. Getting up just before 
sunrise on a lovely day certainly has its charms. The sea 
was smooth all the way to Patmos where we arrived in 
time for breakfast. There were no tourist boats but much 
activity along the water front with picnic and swimming 
parties piling into caiques. While water was taken on and 
some supplies bought, we drove up to see the monastery, 
a fortress-like structure, well kept up and active. We 
walked down, sat at a sidewalk café eating ice cream and 
quenching our thirst until Hod was ready. The harbor 
was not attractive to bathe in so we headed for a cove 
which was on our way. It was just east of Cape Tripiti. 
Following our usual procedure we swam, “ouzoed,” 
lunched, napped, and then headed for Tigani Harbor, 
Samos Island, where we arrived at 6 p.m. Our total run 
today was 46 miles. Tigani Harbor is good-sized, formed 
largely by breakwaters. Samos Island is noted for its 
wine and for its tunnel (through a mountain) built by 
Polycrates in about 550 B.c. He it was who tossed an 
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emerald ring into the sea as a hostage to Fate and then 
recovered it later in the belly of a fish. 

It was hot as a furnace when we arrived but the water 
was cool, about 72°, and the temperature improved 
greatly after sundown. 

Very hot again the following day. We hired a taxi, 
visited the mouth of the tunnel, and then drove to an- 
other Port Vathy (of which there are many in Greece) on 
the other side of the island. With its red-roofed houses it 
looks not unlike a small town along the Riviera. The 
harbor is large and exposed. There is nothing of note to 
see except the Museum; and that, as it was Sunday, was 
closed. However, the winding drive was well worth the 
trip. On our return to Tigani, which is also called Py- 
thagorion, we drove out to see the ruins of the Temple of 
Athena, also built by Polycrates, situated on the farther 
end of a flat plain near the seashore. It must indeed have 
been a magnificent affair as it was adorned by over thirty 
large columns, one of which remains standing. 

Right after lunch we set sail along the coast of Samos 
for the Fournoi Islands. We ran before the wind which 
died out after we rounded the cape; later it came in again 
giving us a fine sail to windward until we got under the 
lee of the Fournoi Islands where it departed. Winds here 
seem very fickle. For a time there is a strong wind with 
white caps, then one has only to round a cape for it to 
stop abruptly though it still may be blowing where you 
were a few moments ago. We dropped anchor in a small 
uninhabited cove which Hod had never been in before 
but where I am sure he will often anchor again. Our run 
today was 31 miles—part sail, part power. 
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There was no gibbous moon to be seen next morning 
(it having waned completely) as we again made an early 
start—this time for Mykonos Island nearly sixty miles 
away. The night before, anticipating a rough crossing of 
the long stretch of open sea between where we were and 
that island which lies in the middle of the meltemi belt, 
we had taken our dinghy on deck and lashed it securely 
—a wise but, as it turned out, an unnecessary precaution. 

We were soon furrowing the sea where Icarus fell, 
along the high escarpment of Ikaria Island looking at a 
few tiny villages clinging to its sides with no apparent 
harbors to serve them. We passed the end of the island, 
found a breeze awaiting us, and put on sail. We fully 
expected it would steadily increase; instead it soon faded 
out, and we powered over a smooth sea all the way until 
we dropped anchor in Ornos Bay, a southern cove of 
Mykonos Island. Under Hod’s administrations, the auto- 
matic steering device, which had been giving trouble on 
the few occasions it had been tried, worked well and took 
charge most of the way leaving all hands foot-loose and 
fancy-free, not after all an unusual state of affairs. The 
humidity was high and it was hazier today than I have 
almost ever seen it in these waters; by some wild stretch 
of the imagination it might have been referred to as fog. 
Hod said it was the smoothest crossing he had ever en- 
countered on that run and amounted to a minor miracle 
at this time of year, especially as there were clouds over 
Tinos which usually portend a blow. 

The beach off which we anchored seemed to be a 
popular swimming place for two new tavernas were un- 
der construction. Near us was anchored an ugly-looking 
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motor yacht, and later a yachty-looking caique joined us 
and, if I am not mistaken, fired a small canon as she came 
to anchor. (Very yachty and very old-fashioned. ) 

We all at one time or another taxied over to Mykonos. 
What a tourist trap it is! and yet it has undeniable color 
and charm and even the tourists, if not pleasing, are 
amusing to look at. 

It was too windy and, amazingly, even too cool to make 
sitting on deck enjoyable at cocktail time. 

Last night it blew hard at times causing us to drag 
anchor in the early morning and necessitating the re- 
setting of the anchor. We left for Delos at 11:30 and had 
a fine six-mile sail. On arrival we found six other yachts— 
one of them, our ugly neighbor of yesterday, was drag- 
ging all over the place and a line which they had made 
fast toa column on the shore blocked our passage through 
the very narrow and very tricky channel to the inner 
harbor. Hod decided to go right ahead over the rope 
while it was slack and then in jig time dropped anchor, 
got a line ashore and there we were, all secure close to 
the bank and watching the maneuvers of our neighbor. 
Their line to the shore became taut putting a strain on 
the column which suddenly disintegrated. This caused 
great amusement to us and even to them. Before landing 
we had lunch and a nap. Happily by the time that was 
over most of the yachts had departed so we had Delos to 
ourselves, a happy circumstance indeed for although we 
had all been there before (except John Wilmerding) to 
see it and feel it is a great experience always. 

Later in the afternoon we moved to a small cove only 
three miles away on the southerly side of Rhenea, sharing 
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the otherwise loneliness of the spot with a friendly little 
sloop which had blown us a salute as she was leaving 
Delos and we were arriving. They were anchored close 
in to a little beach and we in no way interfered with them 
or they with us. 

Minot and I had been suffering from internal willi- 
waws and it surely should be noted in the log that neither 
of us had anything to drink that evening and be it so 
noted! 

The night was cool, even cooler than the night before, 
so much so that pajama tops and a covering sheet were in 
order. 

Another fine clear day, in fact we had yet to see a cloud 
overhead and, except for the clouds over Tinos, only 
three times on the whole cruise did I see one anywhere. 
As soon as we were free of the cove we hoisted sail. There 
was a light meltemi blowing with a moderate white- 
capped dancing sea. We flew across from Rhenea to the 
lee of Syros at 84 knots. Then the wind dropped and we 
powered the few remaining miles to Krasi Bay on its 
southwest end. 

This is a small bay with a good beach and protected on 
the south by a couple of rocky islands. We anchored 
short of the bathing beach not wishing to be bothered by 
swimmers. The town before World War I used to be a 
“swell” watering place where the elite of Athens had 
large villas and where they brought their families and 
households for the summer. Today their villas are aban- 
doned but there are a number of new, gaily—even 
garishly — painted, small houses indicating that the place 
is still being used for refreshment and retirement. We 
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had originally intended to spend the night there but it 
was such a lovely day with such a fine breeze that we 
decided to push on to Kythnos Island after a swim and 
lunch. 

We were glad indeed we did for after powering a short 
way up the coast of Syros to get a better slant we hoisted 
sail, this time bending on the big jib, and headed for Cape 
Kephalone on Kythnos. It was a glorious sail—as good 
as the one in the morning and at times even better for, in 
spite of several slack spells, we averaged 7% knots. 

We rounded the cape and sailed down wind along the 
coast and entered Tokrasi Bay. The bay contains a num- 
ber of coves and one small village. We chose a lovely 
anchorage well up near the head of the bay, around a 
headland to port and a beach to starboard. We anchored 
close in to another beach, just a low-lying spit dividing 
our cove from another on the seaward side. Not a build- 
ing to be seen except a square white chapel on the top of 
a hill. This was one of the very best of the charming 
anchorages we had been in and by far the coolest for 
everyone put on a sweater to sit on deck and watch the 
sunset. 

It was by no means a spectacular sunset but nonethe- 
less beautiful. We had such an unobstructed view of the 
setting sun that we hoped, as it sank into the sea, we 
might see the Rayon Vert, but clouds over the Pelopon- 
nese enfolded it at the last moment. The afterglow was 
a subdued and diffused one, no fiery red or vivid pinks, 
no clouds to give striking contrast but a suffused glow of 
pastel shades: smoky gray, light luminous yellow, faint 
orange and pale green, and then in the sky, as light silver 
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as an onion sliver, was the new moon, which as the sky 
darkened slowly turned to gold. 

Another sad note for the log— Minot and I again ab- 
stained but have hope for the morrow. 

We have enjoyed some very special anchorages both 
for luncheon stops and for the night and it was gratifying 
to me that since leaving the harbor at Rhodes the only 
places that Jim and I have ever anchored in before are 
Cos, Poros and Delos. Now that we were heading for 
what might be called home waters we were bound to 
have more repetition. 

The day was as usual bright and clear. We reluctantly 
left our cove for it had won its spurs as one of our all-time 
favorites. The wind was too light all day for sailing so we 
were under power and steered by auto-pilot across 
Saronic Gulf. At one time when we stopped for a swim 
we could make out Cape Sounion in the distance. We 
reached Poros, where the channel is so close to the shore 
that the boat practically goes down the main street, and 
tied up long enough to take on water and fuel. 

Poros is in a pocket and very hot as the pavements act 
like an oven. I was anxious to anchor again in Port Steno 
six miles away for I remembered it well from our first trip. 
it had seemed then so remote and unchanged since 
Biblical times—no road, just foot or mule paths through 
the olive groves in which were hidden a few scattered 
houses and a small chapel, and near one of the houses a 
wellhead with an inscription in ancient Greek. I rather 
expanded on its charm to the others telling them how I 
had seen nymphs and satyrs dancing by moonlight in the 
nearby olive grove. What a shock it was therefore to see 
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an ugly gash along the hillsides protecting the harbor 
and to hear and see buses and lorries hurtling and clank- 
ing around the curves, and to see and hear rock being 
crushed from a quarry alongside the road. It depressed 
me no end as did the mass of jellyfish we encountered as 
we entered. We dropped anchor close to shore and tied 
our stern to a rock. The jellyfish did not molest us that far 
in and after dinner, when the traffic had ceased and we 
could no longer see the ugly scar, Port Steno regained 
much of its old charm. 

Next day a swim and breakfast; then we went ashore, 
except for poor Jim who had not yet fully recovered from 
his miseries. It was an additional shock to me to see two 
tractors in the heretofore untouched surroundings and 
not to be able to find the Greek inscription on the well- 
head. It must have been destroyed or plastered over. 
However as we proceeded a little farther there was no 
sign of change. We had a good view of another little cove 
which lies just the other side of the narrow peninsula be- 
tween it and Port Steno. There it was just as I had re- 
membered with its fish weir, fishing boats, nets drying, 
small houses, and of course a taverna for wherever in 
Greece there are two or more houses gathered together 
there is bound to be a taverna. 

When we returned to Velila I was surprised to see an- 
other yacht anchored nearby for it is not a usual anchor- 
age. It turned out to be Sam Barclay in his Stormie Seas 
on which George Herrick had cruised with his Uncle 
Jack and Aunt Susan. Not having seen the new road be- 
fore, Barclay was equally shocked. 

There was a good breeze but again dead ahead com- 
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pelling us to engine all the way to Aghios Marina Bay on 
Aegina Island. On the way we saw the hydrofoil boat 
which runs between Athens and Spetsia. It does 40 knots 
and normally makes four trips a day. We arrived in time 
for lunch and at 3:30 a shore party drove up to see the 
Temple of Aphia. Our plan at first was to head for 
Epidavros for the night, in fact we started to do so and 
then changed our minds as it would mean not getting 
there until nearly eight. Instead, there being a fine 
breeze, we hoisted sail and sailed around to a well-shel- 
tered cove on the south coast of Aegina. It was much to 
our liking—ringed by hills, one side barren, the other 
dotted with olive trees, in front of us a small white house 
with a towering cypress beside it and small vineyards 
nearby, and high up on the hilisides a scattered village. 

Hornets were again, as they have been several times 
before, the only sour note. Score so far: Herrick stung 
twice, Minot once! 

Our sadness at the thought of the cruise ending so 
soon was largely offset by the gladness of the temporary 
belief that Minot had returned to normal but alas! our 
gladness proved premature. There was no hurry to get 
under way early which gave us an opportunity to enjoy 
our surroundings next morning and for John Finley to 
make a very fine sketch of the harbor. He has made a 
sketch of all the harbors we have been in, and they are all 
good. 

We hoped for a breeze but none appeared so we 
engined to Epidavros by a somewhat circuitous route 
which gave us a look at the town of Aegina. The harbor at 
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Epidavros is uninteresting, the water was soupy, cloudy, 
and sprinkled with jellyfish. Our swim was by no means 
our best one. 

After lunch we took a car to Epidauros which is always 
most interesting. I noted that much had been done in 
the way of planting the grounds about the ruins and that 
repairs to the theater seemed about completed. 

On our return to Velila we had originally intended to 
anchor in a cove just around the corner where it would be 
more secluded and the water clearer but the wind had 
perked up from an unfavorable direction so we decided 
to try and find a more sheltered cove across the bay. We 
found one which looked perfect but it was too deep to 
anchor so we proceeded along the coast and anchored 
just as it became dark close in shore off a small village. 
A quick swim, then dinner with the last bottle of cham- 
pagne. I very nearly duplicated Minot’s feat of popping 
the cork through the transom out onto the deck but failed 
—much to his secret satisfaction! 

Sunday, August 25—a clear sky and no breeze. We 
made our way to a cove on Salamis Island in time for 
lunch. After lunch, on our way to Passalimani Harbor, 
the home anchorage of Velila, we inspected the area 
where the battle of Salamis was fought which was espe- 
cially interesting to John Finley. 

The entrance to Passalimani Harbor is now buoyed 
but otherwise the harbor seemed unchanged except per- 
haps a little dirtier and a little more crowded. It did not 
seem possible that we could weave our way in to Hod’s 
moorings without bumping some other boat but we did 
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and found ourselves secured bow and stern in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time. 

So ended the best and most interesting cruise I have 
ever been on anywhere. 
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